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In this new book Mr. Howells once more gives evidence of his infinite 


Questionable Shapes 


By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


Author of ‘‘ The Kentons,’” ‘‘ A Hazard of New Fortunes,’’ etc. 


. 
charm as a story writer and enters again into the field of some of his 
earlier work—-the ever-attractive region of psychical phenomena. The 
book is one of a most unusual character—interesting in its mystery and 


peculiarly affecting in its spiritual side. 


Illustrated by W. T. Smedley and Lucius Hitchcock. Uniform with Harper & Brothers’ edition 
of Mr. Howells’ Works. Post 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, £1.50 

































The Love of Monsieur 





By GEORGE GIBBS 


Author of “In Search of Mademoiselle’’ 


Not an historical novel, but a romance in the best sense of the word. 
The hero is a dashing young Frenchman of the court of Louis XIV., 
who, for reasons of his own, is visiting England incognito. The heroine 
is a proud and perverse English girl who believes him to be a mere 
The real character of the hero is disclosed in a 
series of romantic adventures on land and sea, which finally lead to the 


brawling gamester. 


“taming of the shrew” and the winning of her love. 


Frontispiece by the Author. Post 8&bo, Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 

































Perverted 
Proverbs 


By 
COL. D. STREAMER 
Author of ‘‘ The Baby’s Baedeker’’ 


A book of amusing parodies of 
time-honored proverbs done into 
comic verse by a writer whose 
nonsense verses have made a hit. 
“Still daughters run cheap,” 
“Uneasy lies the tooth that 
wears a crown,” are among 
the. laughable perversions of re- 
spectable old proverbs. 


Post 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, 
$1.00 








Mice 


and Wien 


A beautiful souvenir of Miss 
Annie Russell in Madeline Lu- 
cette Riley’s play. This artistic 
novelty is done in full colors, 
and includes, within a pleasing 
cover of brown, green, and gray, 
faithful ‘reproductions of three 
drawings in color by Sewell 
Collins, carefully done on tinted 
India paper. These three panels 
make attractive subjects for 
framing or passe-partout. 


Size, 6x9 ins., 25 cents 











The Sultan 
of Sulu 


By GEORGE ADE 
Author of ** People You Know,’’ etc. 


No living comic opera librettist, 
with the sole exception of W. 
S. Gilbert, has written with 
more real humor than Mr. 
Ade. The book of his opera 
The Sultan of Sulu is one of the 
few pieces of work of its kind 
that will stand the test of read- 
ing. It is here presented in 
dialogue form. 


Illustrated with Eight Full- Page 


Drawings. Post 8vo, Orna- 
mented Paper Cover, 50 cents 
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THE OQUTRAGES IN THE BALKANS 


The recent riots in Salonica, the capital of the province of that name in European Turkey, culminated 
a short time ago in the use of dynamite. The most serious damage was done when the Bulgarians 
undermined the government bank, and blew it up, wrecking the bank itself and the near-by houses, 
The photograph was taken immediately after the explosion by our special photographer in the Balkans 

















See opposite page Drawn by Henry McCarter 


**Her Buildings march o’er God’s clean Arch, toothed like a cross-cut Saw” 





MANHATTAN 
AFTER 250 YEARS 


The City squats on gridironed lots, gaunt, gray and grim and raw, 
Bathing her feet where waters meet bringing food to her maw; 
Her buildings march o’er God’s clean arch, toothed like a cross-cut saw. 


The City calls to Fate’s dark halls where brazen tablets fie 
Graven and limned with words undimmed, surcharged with Destiny— 
The Law God made ere cities laid their sores beneath His sky. 


Hear ye the City’s cry: 


HY mercy, Lord, both sweet and good, 
Full humbly would I crave! 
Give me Thy sign to show that mine 
Is not Gomorrah’s grave; 
Show me, I pray, the narrow way 
Thine ancient peoples trod, 
That I may win from out my sin 
Or comes Thy Judgment, God! 


My head so high is held that I 
Gaze full-eyed on the sun; 

These feet of mine are slopped with slime— 
With crime my kennels run; 

My outstretched arms drag from far farms 
The young and pregnant great 

To win a ride on that damned tide 
Of souls I macerate! 


Sin and Despair, that bawdy pair, 
Have fructified my womb, 
But [labor’s pain I bear in vain— 
I am a living tomb 
Where, side by side, Lust and False Pride 
Nestle ere their still birth. 
The spawn I get nor yet, nor yet 
May cumber Thy green earth. 





Show me, I pray, that straitened way 
Thine ancient peoples trod, 

That I may win from out mine sin 
Or comes Thy Judgment, God! 

My head is bowed before the cloud 
That veils Thy face adored: 

Give me Thy sign to show that mine 


Is mercy, mercy, Lord! 
LOUIS FOSEPH VANCE. 























The Cup Yachts and the 
; Season’s Problems 
By George C. Pease 














HE history of yachting in America is largely the histery 
of the New York Yacht Club and its contests for the fa- 
mous old America’s cup. Not that racing in the other 
classes is not keen and interesting, but the international 
races give a stimulus to yachting all along the line, and 
no matter how enthusiastic a man may be over his own particular 
craft, the preparations for the big “cup race” overshadow all 
other phases of the sport. For the last six months the beautiful 
club-house of the New York Yacht Club, in West Forty-fourth 
Street, has been as much a hot-bed of speculation as party head- 
quarters in a national political campaign. 
The only known factor on which to base conclusions or attempt 
a prediction is the Columbia. Her performances in various con- 
ditions are pretty well known, and from her work will be deter- 
mined much of Constitution and Reliance. The Shamrock III., 
notwithstanding her favorable showing against Shamrock I., is 
an unknown quantity by reason of the comparatively little that 
is absolutely known about Shamrock I, We know that Sham- 
rock III. is one of the fairest, most beautiful models ever turned 
out anywhere in a ninety-footer, and we know she is fast. But 
how fast? Is she a boat of low or high power? What is her actual 
water-line length; her sail area; and will she allow or be allowed 
time? And, above all, will she prove fast on a reach? That is, 
will she be fast with the wind free? 
It must not be lost sight of, in following the big yachts, that the 


cup race is a reaching race. For example, it will be the best three, 


out of five races. The first, third, and fifth will be fifteen miles 
to windward or leeward and back. The second and fourth will be 
over a triangle of ten miles to a leg, the first, if possible, to wind- 
ward. If the wind should hold absolutely true on every race, there 
would be sailed sixty-five miles to windward, forty-five dead_be- 
fore the wind, and forty miles with the wind on the quarter. But 
the wind rarely does hold true, and the shifts are in favor of a 
reach. And on this point of sailing, merely judging from her 


model, the Reliance ought to be especially strong. With her flat 
floor and long sides, she should show great actual speed through 
smooth water; but how about to windward in a piping south- 
easter off Sandy Hook? One can only answer this question through 
his blind faith in Mr. Herreshoff until it is answered by the test 
of racing in such conditions. 

But where is all this development of the machine to end, if, 
indeed, it ever does end? is the cry of most yachting men. We feel 
we have about reached the limit of lightness in construction, but 
is there no limit to the advantageous use of canvas or the drawing 
out of the ends? A glance at the photographs reproduced here 
will show how the hulls of these yachts have been drawn out to 
get longer sides to sail on, and give such lines as will let the 
water pass underneath the yacht, instead of around her sides as 
formerly. Such an enormous rig as Reliance carries—nearly six- 
teen thousand square feet of canvas—means something like a hun- 
dred tons of lead on her keel and great displacement to carry it. 

Can our yacht-designers go much further on ninety feet water- 
line length and still hold their spars and win races? Or shall we 
see yachts of less displacement, small sail- spread, and a more 
pronounced fin-keel type? It will be borne in mind that the 
Reliance is the only ninety-foot sloop Mr. Herreshoff has designed 
which seems to foretell the out-and-out fin keel. In smaller boats 
he has, I believe, been the leader in showing the speed of the 
canoe body with the lump of lead hanging down, as it were, from 
the middle. But in the nineties the Reliance is the first Herreshoff 
boat to show the tendency which has been carried to such an ex- 
treme in the smalier classes. The Boston boats, Jubilee, Pilgrim, 
and Independence, were of the fin-keel family, but they were un- 
successful, and it may be that, this type of boat has its limit of 
size. Still, the fact remains that the Reliance is with us and sail- 
ing very fast, and should she finally defend the cup successfully 
it would mean death to a more rational type of boat in this class 
as in the smaller ones. 
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Shamrock II. 
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IDEALS OF AMER- 


ICAN WOMANHOOD 


® @® @ 

THE CLUB 

WOMAN 
BY 

MRS DORE LYON 


PRESIDENT OF THE 
NEW YORK CITY 
FEDERATION OF 
WOMEN’S CLUBS 


HE ideals of club life for women 

are far-reaching. They scatter 

unexpectedly in so many direc- 

tions, bent on so many missions, 

that it is difficult to trace them 
individually. It seems as though we wo- 
men are destined sometimes, by accident 
of marriage or family ties, to find our 
lines narrowed almost to the verge of 
hysteria. The society woman has found in 
club life an outlet for all the squeezed-up 
originality of her nature. The mere ex- 
change of ideas, the conflict of wits. the 
emancipation from conventional chatter 
about the weather, the: games, and the 
parties, is a tonic. Women understand 
each other thoroughly; they are not under the reserves men put 
upon them, in their club living, and they can revel in delights of 
conygrsation frequently more brilliant than they would enjoy in 
social intercourse with men. 

Everything that permits intellectual abandonment, that lets free 
the corked-up feelings and ideas in women, is a solace and a devel- 
opment of her ideals. 

Club-women do an enormous good for each other; they help one 
another professionally and socially more than men have any idea 
of. The notion men have that club life scatters a woman’s devo- 
tion to her home life is erroneous. Good women never forsake the 
deep-rooted ideals of their home duties, and the exchange of ideas 
in their clubs refreshes and inspires them to think beneath the 
surface of things. Out of this association of women with women 
many latent talents are developed in the club-rooms that no one 
suspected. The home life in a normal woman is never destroyed 
by her club work. Then, again, club-women become attached to 
each other; their vanities that used to be directed for the admira- 
tion of men are now encouraged for their own mutual gratification. 
I believe that women wear exquisite gowns to-day to be admired 
by women far more than to attract the admiration of men. 

The power of the New York City Federation of Women’s Clubs 
in political and social ideals is going to be very great, and will 
make its impression upon municipal affairs as time goes on. 

The most. valuable ideal to be encountered in the chub life of 
women is a mutual tendency among them all to help each other 
in the problems, great “or small, they have to cope with in their 
daily lives. 

I receive constantly most serious letters from women who, 
through death or domestic disaster, have lost their stronghold in 
some relative or friend, asking me to enroll them in the member- 
ship of some woman’s club. They feel the possible distraction in 
club life that is not open to them in any other agreeable manner. 
We women are more restricted in our opportunities for worldly 
knowledge than men. It seems as though we are educated towards 
cne individual destiny in life—marriage,—and that if we evade 








Mrs. Dore Lyon 


this destiny we are doing something quite out of our line. A 
man of forty-five, for instance, can easily outshine a boy of 
twenty, not because his academic knowledge is greater, it may be 
much less, but his experience of life, his active conflict with men 
and facts, has given him poise and intuitive perceptions that 
lead to effective judgment. Women are not supposed to acquire 
these qualities by the same method as men; and yet how else are 
they attainable? Development of character is not broadly under- 
stood in the training of women, and [ believe that club life 
is a very important and_ successful agent in this degree for 
women. 

Women’s clubs are in themselves a fine discipline, for as soon 
as a woman enters a club, and begins her active work in the meet- 
ings, her eccentricities of personality, her sharpness of tongue or 
her tendency to idle gossip, are swept aside in the general current 
of united interests. As we all know, women are given to talking 
all at once where men are gathered together, but our club meetings 
are conducted under strict parliamentary law, and many a woman 
has found herself sharply rebuked by the chairman for interfering 
and quietly learned to hold her tongue where no other means 
would serve. Then, also, club life develops kindness and universal 
politeness, through’ forces of necessity, for.every woman in club 
Kife values distinction of office, which is as jealously contested at 
elections as among men. There are. many types among club- 
women, but rarely any woman member of the smart set in New 
York joins a club. There are obvious reasons for this, which 
I need not enter into here. but the great majority of club-women 
are cultured, clever, and ambitious. Birth is theirs from a long 
line of distinguished ancestry, and brains are theirs through the 
requirements of their membership and initiation. The New York 
City Federation is a power which men are unanimously recognizing. 
There is hardly a metropolitan improvement suggested that does not 
in some way reach the club-women for their support and united 
energy. The possibilities that are within the reach of the club- 
woman, both for her own advancement and the general benefit to 
governmental conditions, are endless. 

























































which means “ good woman,” but the school-teacher called her 
Luella, while the clerks spoke of her as “ Singing-Bird’s kid.” She 


Was a pretty little creature, shy as a quail, and quite as silent. hungry any more. Wouldn’t you like that?” 

She was always nicely dressed in clean calico, with her hair neat- Moeehas listened uneasily to the persuasive voice of the zealous 

ly braided, and her moceasined feet were so cunning that every priest. “Yes, we would like that,” he replied. ‘“ But I don’t 

white woman who saw her cried out in admiration, “ Oh, the dear!” want my baby baptized. My wife don’t want it, either. We 
It was to be expected that her mother should be proud of her, don’t believe in that magic.” 

but Moeehas himself liked nothing better than to take his daugh- “Well, you think it over,” said the priest on leaving. “ Tell 


ter by the hand and walk past the agency down to the school. your wife what I say. If I baptize Washa she will go to heaven— 


His pride in her was so frank that the Captain called the atten- if I don’t she will go to hell and suffer forever. I will come 


tion of his sister to it, and 
she thereafter gave special 
attention to the little one. 

Sometimes of an evening 
the Captain and his sister 
strolled out to visit the homes 
of the employees, and lingered 
a long time at the home of 
Moeehas, for when once 
Washa became acquainted 
with them, she grew very af- 
fectionate. She always met 
them merrily, erying, ‘“ Good- 
morning, Cap’n Curtis,” as 
she had been taught, no mat- 
ter what time of day it might 
be, and her little face shone 
with pride of her new-found 
words. Her mother pridefully 
beamed also, while the father, 
with a sly look, would say, 
“My pappoose smart; catch- 
um white tongue quick.” 

But during the hot dry 
months a mysterious wasting 
fever seized upon Washa, 
and she took to her bed, 
never to rise again. The 
agency doctor did his best 
for her, but his. skill availed 
little; she grew — steadily 
worse, and at last the native 
doctors came with — their 
roots and their herbs, and as 
a final resort the mighty men 
of magie were called in, but 
they too could do nothing. 
The suffering parents sat all 
day long in their lodge star- 
ing at the ground with hot 
dry eyes, hearing their baby 
moan, helpless to alleviate 
her pain. 

One day, when the doctor 
said the little one was about 
to die, Father Malone, the 
Catholic missionary, came to 
Moeehas, and said, gently, 





The Faith of His Fathers 


A Complete Short Story by 


Hamlin Garland 


OEEHAS' was. a_ most “You must let me baptize your 
M trusted policeman among child.” 
the Shaeena. He was not “No, no,” replied the miserable 
large, but he was resolute and father. “I don’t want any magic 
sagacious. Next to Tontonova he put on my child’s head. I don’t 
was Captain Curtis’s favorite like that business.” 
man. He belonged to the camp of “Tf you don’t she'll go to hell 
Haheony, but he had built a lit- and burn and suffer forever. You 
tle log house near the agency, and don’t want that, do you? You 
there lived with his young wife love your child 100 much for that. 
and his only child, a little girl of If I put magie water on her head 
five or six years of age. she will go at once to Mary’s 
This child’s name was Washa, bosom — she will fly straight to 




















She was a pretty little creature, shy as a quail 
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the heavenly place—there to have good clothes and plenty to eat. 
She will play among flowers all day long, and never be cold or 


again in the morning.” 

That night, as the pulse of 
their child’s life sank lower, 
Moeehas told his wife what 
the éather had said, and the 
poor mother, with eyes on the 
ground, and fingers picking 
at a blanket fringe, at last 
nodded her head, and said: 
“Let him come— maybe he 
will do us good. Maybe the 
white magic is strong.” 

The priest came early next 
day, and was deeply pleased 
to know that they had con- 
sented. He baptized the lit- 
tle one with deep solemnity 
and much feeling, for he too 
loved her, and turning to 
those who mourned, he said: 
“You must not go forth to 
cry on the hills as’ is your 
custom. Your little one is 
now safe from all cold or 
hunger. She will go where 
there is no more cold nor 
darkness—where the roses al- 
ways bloom and the fruit 
never withers. Be comforted. 
You must not bury the little 
baby in the old fashion. Go 
get a pretty box and put her 
in it,sand bury her as the 
white people bury their dead. 
You must not hide her in the 
rocks. Will you do this?” 

The broken - hearted father 
nodded, and when the little 
one died he secured a box of 
the agency carpenter—a nice 
clean box—and one of the 
Carlisle students painted it 
white and lined it with white 
cloth, and in this box the lit- 
tle Washa was carried away 
to a hilltop, and there buried 
deep in the earth as white 
folks bury their dead. 














After the priest had put the little baby away with suitable 
words, he turned to the parents and solemnly said: 

“Now you must not destroy your little daughter’s nice things. 
You must give them away to her playmates. She has gone to the 
happy land; she will not need them any more.” 

But the mother was unable to put away the thought that her 
i little one might be cold and hungry on the way to the magic 
land, so she stealthily placed food and drink near the grave, and 
burned the toys and moceasins, for it was torture to see anything 
which reminded her of her darling, and every night she and 
Moeehas wept together, very softly, for fear the white men would 
hear and mock at them. The mother scarcely moved for days. Of 
what use was the sun and the grass? Clothed in mourning-rags, 
she sat with drooping head, the tears ceaselessly running down 
over her cheeks. All night she moaned, and at times she cried 
out to Moeehas: “Do you not hear her? Listen; that is her 
voice! She is singing softly. Don’t you hear her little feet? 
She is coming back to us.” 

She refused to sleep in the new house where the child had died, 
and so Moeehas repaired the old one, letting the new one stand 
empty, and this was a source of wonder to his white neighbors. 

During all these days doubt tortured him. *‘ Maybe we have done 
wrong to bury our dead as the white men do. Maybe the priest 
lied to us.” 

At last his wife said: “My heart too is uneasy. I dreamed that 
cur baby was lost on a cold dark road with no one to help her. 
Maybe she has wandered among cruel white people. My heart is 


HE contemplation of infinity has always been the pastime 

of philosophers. and the mind is small and self-fettered 

that does not sometimes turn from the petty interests of 

Here and To-day to the realms of Space and Time. There- 

fore a certain controversy now in progress touching these 

mighty subjects has more than a mere technical interest. Alfred 
Russel Wallace, who shares with Darwin the foundation of the 
doctrine of evolution, began it a few weeks ago in the columns of 
the Fortnightly Review, and the gage he threw down was promptly 
picked up by Turner, Savilian Professor of Astronomy at Oxford, 
and others hardly less notable. Briefly, the argument of the venerable 
naturalist was as follows: Modern cosmic astronomy teaches that 
our sun is in the midst of a group of stars which is itself centrally 
within the vast shimmering belt of stars that we call the Galaxy. 
This is attested by the fact that the Galaxy lies in a great circle 
of the celestial sphere and seems throughout of fairly uniform 
brightness, so that, on the whole, the stars that compose it are 
equidistant along all radii of the circle. Of this visible universe of 
stars we are therefore the centre. And beyond the Galaxy lies, as the 
next step in his argument, not an indefinite stretch of star clouds, 
but the blackness of infinite starless space. For in the Milky Way 
are rifts beyond which lies the dark groundwork of chaos. Black 
rifts they are, and unless they are infinitely long tunnels through 
the Galaxy they must open into space beyond. The first alterna- 
tive is barred by the fact that if starry space stretched infinitely 
without bounds the sky would be an ineffable blaze of glory from 
the endless sources of light. So far from this being the case, there 
are fewer very faint stars than would appear if there were any- 
thing like a uniform distribution of suns in space, so that we actu- 
ally can see to the farthest bounds of star space. Thence Wallace 
draws an ingenious argument that, being in the centre of the uni- 
verse, and the conditions for the development of organized life 
being very narrow and demanding enormous continuity in time, 
the worlds-—if worlds there are—nearer the confines of the universe 
would be unfitted to develop life, and on this planet of ours lies 
the fruition of the created universe, the growth of the soul of man. 
It is certainly inspiring to be thus exclusive, but Professor 
Turner begs to differ. He points out that if we are indeed in a 
finite universe near or beyond the bounds of which it were the 
obliteration of all life to pass, then has Professor Wallace no 
adequate time left for his evolution. For our sun is drifting 
throu, space five hundred million miles a year. If it be central 
now, it was once beyond the pale, and will again pass without it 
in a time which, geologically speaking, is not very long. More- 
over, he disputes on no lack of evidence our truly central present 
position, and the limits set on the starry universe. Unless one 
limits time as well as space more stars have grown dark and cold 
than are now shining. As Sir Robert Ball once remarked, one 
might as well number the stars by the visible ones as the horse- 
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very sore; I wish we had not allowed the priest to put his 
hands on her head. We should have followed the ways of our 
fathers.” 

“The priest is a good man,” Moeehas replied. ‘‘ He told us our 
child was safe. His tongue is not forked.” 

“T know he said so, but I do not trust him. How does he know? 
Let us go and see. He said our baby would surely go straight to 
the happy land. Let us see.” 

Moeehas was of a mind with his wife, but for a time he re- 
fused. He dreaded to go to the grave; but at last he consented, 
and early one morning, long before the whites were astir, the 
bereaved ones timorously set forth to visit the bleak hill where 
little Washa lay in her last sleep. 


An hour later the priest, sitting at coffee, heard faintly a wild 
wailing chant—the song of a heart- broken mother mourning 
above the body of her child. 

Moeehas burst in upon the agent, swift, menacing, and stern. 
“My friend the white priest is a liar. He told me if he put his 
hands on my child’s head she would not pass away in the earth. 
He told me to put her in a box and bury her like the white people 
do, and she would go straight to a happy land. This morning 
my heart got uneasy, and I went to where she lay. I opened the 
box, and my baby was there. She had not gone to the happy land. 
The white priest lied to us. He is like all the white people. 
Their magic is false. I will walk henceforth the ways of my 
fathers, and then I will have no fear.” 


The Bounds of 


the Universe 


By Louis Bell 





shoes in England by those that chance to be red hot. Hence there 
may well be dark matter enough in space to veil the brightness of 
the more distant starry hosts. One might suppose, as did Wallace, 
that if this were so the face of the constellations would be constant- 
ly changing, but the argument is not valid unless an enormous 
swarm of dark stars lies between us and the brighter visible stars. 
As a matter of fact, there is only a single recorded instance of 
two visible stars drifting so nearly into line as to be indistinguish- 
able, while there are dozens of instances of stars mysteriously 
dimmed for a time or bursting into flame from a celestial collision. 

And quite aside from the question of dark stars, the study of 
the changes in the remarkable new star that appeared two years 
ago in the constellation Perseus has rendered it highly probable 
that in its neighborhood lie huge masses of dark matter which be- 
came light-giving directly or indirectly through the tremendous 
-atastrophe that caused the new star. A nebula that can give 
light can certainly stop it. Beyond even this there is excellent 
reason to believe that space is not wholly void, but is scattered with 
cosmic dust driven off from the larger masses of matter. It has 
been shown, following a remarkable prediction of James Clerk- 
Maxwell, that light exercises a pressure on the particles of matter 
upon which it falls. Since this pressure depends on their surface 
while gravitation depends on their mass, a fineness of grain is 
eventually reached at which the particles, almost infinitesimally 
small, perhaps only a quarter-millionth of an inch in diameter, 
are driven off to drift through space. 

Now such dust, receiving energy from light, can stop light, and 
in the vast distances of interstellar space can stop a great deal of 
it. If there were but a single such microscopic particle in each 
cubic mile of space, it would be sufficient to blot out completely 
stars near the present limit of telescopic visibility, and yet the 
total amount of matter would be so small that the earth in its 
annual course would sweep up only a few ounces, not enough to 
change the year’s length by more than a minute fraction of a second 
in a million years. In such a cosmic mist the visible universe of 
stars must always seem limited and roughly spherical. A million 
years hence the face of the heavens will have changed, the Galaxy 
will probably no longer be a great circle, and new constellations 
will have emerged from the veil, but the universe will still appear 
as limited as now. In the face of known dark bodies, dark nebule, 
and the infinite dust clouds for which a valid cause now appears, 
the arguments for a really limited universe lose their force, and the 
theory of light extinction advanced by Struve half a century since 
becomes a natural inference from the facts. So the case now 
stands, with the fundamental fact assumed by Wallace pretty 
thoroughly undermined. The great naturalist is yet to be heard 
in rebuttal, but up to the present the Oxford astronomer has 
rather the best of the argument. It is a debate in extenso with a 
vengeance, and we probably have not heard the end. 

















































































The American Soldier: 


An Improved Fighter 















° BRIGADIER - GENERAL 
A who had seen service in 
the civil war, in fighting 
Indians, in Cuba, in the Philip- 
pines, and in China, stood on a 
knoll near headquarters at Fort 
Riley, Kansas, in the early part 
of last October, peering through 
his binoculars at a great cloud 
of dust made by a regiment of cavalry as it dashed furiously across 
the plain in one of the sham battles by the regulars in the ten 
days’ maneuvres there. The firecracker rattle of the guns of six 
regiments of infantry, followed by their swift rushes across the 
plain and their plunges to the ground, the roar of half a dozen 
batteries of field-guns, throwing imaginary shells and hurling de- 
fiance at one another, came as music to his ears. 

The gray and wind-tanned brigadier could repress his enthusiasm 
no longer, and he turned to a friend, who had left the army at the 
close of the civil war and who was his guest at the manevvres, 
and said: 

“Best soldiers in the world, Colonel!” 

“ Hardly that, General,” replied the colonel. “There were no 
better soldiers,’ and there never will be better soldiers, than the 
men in the army in the last two years of the civil war.” 

“ Quite right, of course. But what I meant was that the Amer- 
ican private soldier, equipped and trained as he is to-day, is the 
Lest fighting-machine known, and that he can do one hundred per 
cent. more work—is one hundred per cent. more efficient—than he 
could when we were fighting in the South. He shoots further, he 
sees further, he hears further—yes, he marches further and endures 
more than when we. were youngsters winning our first shoulder- 
straps. I'll prove it to you. The morale is one hundred per cent. 
improved over the old days.” 


His Weapons Then and Now 

For a week the active man of military service and the active man 
of business who had come back to smell powder and renew the 
martial spirit of his youth went into every detail of the maneuvres. 
They took a Krag-Jiérgensen rifle and had a private hit a tree more 
than a mile away. The Springfields of a dozen years ago couidn’t 
shoot more than 1500 yards, or three-quarters of the distance the 
Krags shoot. Then the general told of the new Springfields which 
have been adopted by the army to supplant the Krags, and his eyes 
snapped as he did so. Out in the Philippines and in China he told 
how scores of the men, as they. warmed to their work and grew ex- 
cited, were found “ shooting air” instead of cartridges out of their 
guns. In the excitement they forgot to recharge the magazines. 

All that is gone now. The brand-new Springfield is entirely en- 
cased in wood, and the soldier can handle it in comfort at all times. 
It is lighter than the Krag and weighs only seven and one-half 
pounds. But most important of all, when the soldier has fired all 
of the cartridges in his clip, he is unable to go through the motions 
of shooting the weapon again—that is, he can’t shoot air—until he 
has recharged the gun. The barrel has also been shortened 
to the length of the carbine, and hereafter the infantry and cavalry 
will carry the same weapon. Whether the soldier is a mounted 
infantryman or a dismounted cavalryman, or just a plain infan- 
tryman or cavalryman, his gun will be the same, and only one kind 
of ammunition needs to be supplied. 

Then, too, the private soldier of to-day, it was seen at a glance, is 
more than one hundred times as efficient as a shooter, when it is 
realized that he carries with him in his compact belt 150 ear- 
tridges where he used to carry only fifty. Right there is the secret 
of his ability to march farther and to go on long “ hikes,” where 











his range of action formerly was limited to the necessity of keeping - 


closer in touch with his ammunition supply. 


Electric Work in the Field 

Soon there came along the Signal Corps with their telegraph 
instruments and their wires and their flags and other parapher- 
nalia. In the midst of a rush across the country a regiment was 
stopped suddenly; the order was given to wheel and to rush to a 
distant part of the field. There was no aide rushing up and dashing 
back to the general in command. The Signal Corps had received 
word that more men were demanded in a weak spot in the line. 
The general at once telegraphed to stop the regiment that was mak- 
ing headway in forced rushes, with open spaces between the men, 
to retrace its steps and to strengthen a force that had been out- 
Hanked. 

“'That’s the kind of work we did in China,” shouted the briga- 
dier. With a whoop and a cloud of dust the men disappeared. In 
Jess than a half-hour there was more signalling and telegraphing 


By Franklin Matthews 





and back the regiment charged. 
It was difficult to see them most 
of the time, and the opposing 
force was practically out of 
sight. ; 

“How did they know they 
were needed just then?” asked 
the colonel. ‘Our glasses in 
the old days were not able to : 
detect the movements that have just been sd promptly checked.” 

The brigadier handed over his binoculars and said: ~ 

“You observe, we see three times as far as we used to see in the 
old times. That telegraph we used constantly in the march to 
Peking. Every one of the camps was equipped, especially at night. 
It was the wonder of the other forces. And now they say that they 
are perfecting a system of photographing twenty miles away by 
electricity. We'll have that too. Faney the advantage it would 
have been to take a picture over a mountain twenty miles away in 
fighting Indians in the time of Custer and Crook. Lawton might 
have got old Geronimo sooner if, he could have taken his picture 
several times as he was fleeing into the mountains of Mexico. 
When the wireless telegraphy is perfected we'll have that in opera- 
tion. To some extent we’ll use the telephone.” 

The Hospital Corps passed by. The general stopped them. 
“Show this man how you operate with those First-Aid-to-the-In- 
jured packages you carry,” he said. One of.the men dropped to the 
ground. He was supposed to be wounded in the leg. Out came the 
bandages and the appliances for stopping the flow of blood. In a 
few minutes he was bound up and ready to be put in the stretcher 
to be carried off. ‘ Pity we didn’t have such fixings in the old 
days,” said the colonel. ‘* Many a life would have been saved.” 

The sharp rattle, deepening into a roar, of the half a dozen field- 
guns was heard from the top of a bluff in the distance. The general 
pointed out how those guns were lighter, stronger, and fully four 
times as effective as the field-guns in the civil-war times, shooting 
ammunition and scattering bullets right and left in a way that the 
old “ grape” guns could never do. A train of mules with moun- 
tain-guns, taken apart and strapped to their backs, illustrated the 
latest development in campaigning, especia!ly in mountainous terri- 
tory. “ There’s a pack-train for you,” he :aid, “ the like of which 
we never saw even in later days on the plains.” 

At the close of the day a squadron of cavalry stopped to water 
the horses on the way to camp. The colonel’s eyes lighted up as 
he examined their equipment. ‘“ Ah,” he said, “ here’s one thing 
you haven’t improved upon. You still use the old McClellan sad- 
dle.” ‘ Yes,” was the response, “ nothing better than that has heen 
found for cavalry, but you will notice the saddle is better finished 
than formerly. It is stuffed as it never was before, and, if you 
look close, you will see that its endurance is strengthened by the 
way oil is worked into it. It is fifty per cent. stronger than the 
old saddle used to be, and because of that it lasts longer and it is 
far more comfortable.” 


The So-Called Babying 

Then the colonel plucked up courage to tell the brigadier that*the 
general opinion of officers of other armies was that the men in the 
United States army were “ babied” too much. A snort of disap- 
proval, amounting to half-rage, was the first answer. “ Other people 
don’t see why we make our men as comfortable as possible in ordi- 
nary routine army work,” he said. And then he told why one finds 
the American private soldier with napkins, good beds, good rations, 
and even confections, such as chocolate, provided for him. 

“*The best at all times,’ is the creed of our army,” he said. 
** When the men are in barracks or camp, why not make them com- 
fortable?) They know that in war it’s another story. Time and 
again they are likely to go half starved. But what’s of importance 
is the fact that they know the officers will be half starved with 
them. There’ll be no favoritism when the fighting is on. No food 
is too good for the American private soldier at such times, and he 
knows he'll get just as good things to eat as his superiors in rank 
if he gets anything. He’s willing to give up his napkins and his 
sweets, just as-he is willing to go without his clean linen and 
creased trousers and well-brushed coat, when time for business 
comes around. 

“ Yes, we do ‘ baby’ the men in the sense that we care for them 
all we can. On the march to Peking we had distilled water for 
them. We made it ourselves from our own plants, as we went 
along. Our commissary and quartermaster arrangements were 
the wonder of the troops of the other nations in that march. We 
had ’em all beat. That was one result of our desire to make our 
fighting-machine as strong as. possible. ‘ Babying’ ’em, they call it, 
eh? Well, I call it making strong men of ’em.” 
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MISS ELEANOR ROBSON AS “JULIET” 


‘*Romeo and Fuliet’’ is being given this week at the Knickerbocker Theatre with an all-star cast. -Miss Robson 
and Kyrle Bellew play the parts of the lovers; Edwin Arden is the ‘‘ Paris,’ Eben Plympton the ‘‘ Mercutio,” 
W. H. Thompson the ‘‘Friar Laurence,’’ and Forrest Robinson the ‘‘ Benvolio.”” This is one of the most 
important of the Shakespearean revivals given during the closing weeks of the New York theatrical season 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE WES 


One of the prettiest features of the President’s Western trip was an episode that took place at pose Ca 
upon this sat upwards of a thousand children, dressed in 
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EST GREET THE PRESIDENT 


Redlands, California. A large grand stand backed the crowd that came to hear Mr. Roosevelt speak, and 
, dressed in white, who sang choruses of welcome to him 





The MAGICAL MAGICAL “TEA! 





A Hash-ish Tale Of Sir TummissThe Cup, And The Golden Crown 


By Albert 


Levering’ 
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Once upon a time a man named Sir Tummis Lipton brewed himself an 
enormous potion of magnificent, glorious tea, drank it, and then founl him- 
self slipping, slipping, until... . 


. .. he found himself before a large structure, from which presently came 
a small fat boy, who cried and cried. And what was that fat boy crying 
for? He wanted a ship that would sail to the land of ‘‘ We-are-the-people,” 
and fetch back the lost cup, with which to splice the main brace in the 
Royal Yacht Club. 
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Well, after careful inquiry as to how some folks build boats, he built the 
little boat for the small fat boy, and he sailed it away, and, 1] tell you, he 
and the small fat boy looked mighty anxious for a long while. 

















Finally they saw an old magician rise up on the other side of the sea 
and he blew the ship back to them, _and in it was the bee-yutiful cup, come 


back to its own again. 
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And the little boy was that pleased, he took the golden crown from off his 
head and placed it on Sir Tummis’s own golden tresses. But just as he - 
was about to thank him— 
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—he woke up! 




























The Auto-Trolley 


Ir seems certain that the near future will 
see the familiar trolley system of to-day 
superseded by the trackless or auto trolley 
which has already been successfully tried 
in Germany. A system of trackless trolleys 
is in active use in the Biela Valley, near 
Dresden, carrying both passengers and 
freight. The trolley is so contrived as to al- 
low a train consisting of motor cars and 
trailers to turn aside in passing vehicles on 
the road—an excellent plan for obviating the 
vexatious delays so frequent in ordinary 
trolley travel. The train is steered by the 
front wheels on the first car, and is 
equipped with a sliding contact. A speed 
of twelve kilometres an hour is said to 
have been maintained over good roads. It is 
claimed that the road can be equipped and 
operated at considerably less expense than 
is necessary in the case of the system now 
in common use. 





AbvVICE‘To MorHEKS.—Mks, WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhawa.—[ Adv.] 








THE MOTHER’S FRIEND, 
when nature’s supply fails, is Borpen’s EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK. It is a cow’s milk adapted to infants. 
according to the highest scientific methods. An infant fed 
on Eagle Brand will show a steady gain in weight.—[Adv.] 


Ir you want to know the time, “Sask a policeman.” If you 
want to know where to go for the summer, ask a New York 
Central ticket agent, or send a two-cent stamp to Daniels, 
Grand Central Station, New York, for a copy of ** America’s 
Summer Resorts.”—[Adv.] 








TELEPHONE Service is the twentieth-century means of com- 
munication. Rates for Residence Service in Manhattan from 
48 a vear. New York Telephone Co., 15 Dey Street, 111 
West 38th Street, 220 West 124th Street.—[Adz.] 





Vicor of mind and strength of body are attendant unon 
the use of ABBort’s. the Original Angostura Bitters. The 
great rejuvenator. At druggists and grocers.—[Adv.] 








WHEN you are in Rome, do as the Romans do; America, 
ditto. Have the best—Cook’s IMPERIAL ExTRA Dry CHAm- 
PAGNE.—[ Adv.] 





Use BROWN’S Camphorated Sapouaceout DENTI- 


FRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[ Adv. 


TAKE P1so’s CURE FOR CONSUMPTION. It will cure your 
cough. 25 cents. By all druggists.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears’ 

It is a wonderful soap that 
takes hold quick and does no 
harm. 

No harm! It leaves the skin 
soft like a baby’s, no alkali in it, 
nothing but soap. The harm is 
done byalkali. Still more harm 
is done by not washing. So, 
bad soap is better than none. 

What is bad soap? Imper- 
fectly made; the fat and alkali 
not well balanced or not com- 
bined. 

What is good soap? 

Pears’. 


Sold all over the world. 
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If it isn’t an Eastman, 


it isn’t a Kodak. 





“Vacation” 


means more if you 


Kodak. 


No matter where you go or what 
your hobby may be, Kodakery will 
add to the pleasure of your trip. 
Anybody can make good pic- 
tures by the Kodak System. 
Kodaks, 
$5.00 to $75.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Catalogue free at the dealer's or by mail. 






















AT A WEDDING 


Dorflinger 
Glassware 


MAY BE KNOWN BY THE 
DORFLINGER TRADE-MARK 
LABEL ON EACH PIECE. 


C. Dorflinger @ Sons 


3 & 5 WesT NINETEENTH STREET 
Near Fifth Avenue, NEW York 


























Lady Rose's Daughter 


By Mrs. Gunphry Ward 


The Washington Post says: 
“Mrs. Ward has eclipsed all . 
her previous successes. She has 
given us a flesh and blood 
heroine—her charm is wonder- 


ful and bewildering.” 


The Brooklyn Eagle says: 
“ Neither problems, 
nor politics, nor social contests 
occupy Julie Le Breton’s mind. 
She is wrapped in an o’er- 
mastering passion of love.” 


religious 


The Milwaukee Free Press says: 
“ Julie Le Breton has the mys- 
terious gift of the emotions, her 
stormy, impulsive nature sets 
the nerves of others vibrating.” 


The Boston Transcript says: 


“The story is the combat 
between two powers of a brill- 
ilant woman’s nature. Some- 


times you are sure the lawless, 
the vagabond, the intriguing 
side will win. But it doesn’t.” 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 











ROYAL L. LEGRAND 





THE LATEST SUCCESS OF THE 


ORIZA-PERFUMERY (Grand Prix Paris 1900) 
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The President Governor Brodie of Arizona’ President Morton, Santa Fe Railroad President Butler, Coluinbia University 


The President and his Party in the Grand Canyon, Arizona 
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elddressing the People of Redlands, Caitjornia Mr. Roosevelt starting on an Engine Ride from Santa Fe, 
New Mexico 


THE PRESIDENT IN THE WEST 
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All over the civilized world 
THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON | 













GARTER 


IS KNOWN AND WoRN| 
* Every Pair Warranted 


“QM; The Name is 
— on every 
loop — 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 
Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 
ALWAYS EASY 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
25c. for Cotton, 


ie a sik, 
Oe che Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
Sample Pair. 
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** Ghe Finest Ohtainable.” 


DERMOPHILE 
UNDERWEAR 


Made in France of the best and 
most carefully selected wool 
for Men, Women and Children. 


ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
NOT TO SHRINK 


or Money Refunded. 

Each garment is individually treated by a secret 
process which makes it positively unshrinKable, 
under any conditions, and at the same time strength- 


ens the fibre and preserves its beautiful softness. 


Thus 
“ DERMOPHILE—Friend to the SKin ’’— 


costs no more than SHRINKABLE MAKES of Same 
Quality Wool 
All dealers who sell 
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the best have Dermophile in 


Ask to see the Summer 
Weights 


Booklet free on appli- 
cation to 


The Dermophile Co. 


456 Broome St., 
New York. 
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LEADING HOTELS 








Chicago, Ill. 
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Anecdotes of R. H. 


Stoddard 
By E. E. Eaton 


EUGENE Fier has told, in his poem “ The 
Stoddards,” how he and the veteran poet 
who has just died—both of whom could re- 
member the very birth of American poetry— 
would sit for hours 


Some 


. praising without restraint 
The people who are ‘thoroughbreds, and roasting 
the ones that ain’t. 
The “Dean’s” likes and dislikes were 
strong. 

Six weeks ago I told Mr. Stoddard the 
best anecdote I had ever heard about him. 
It was credited to his family physician and 
long-time friend, Dr. Daniel M. Stimson, 
and was to the effect that the poet, while 
endeavoring to procure an impromptu 
luncheon for a number of friends after Mrs. 
Stoddard and the servants had _ retired, 
found a box of sardines. His somewhat 
vigorous remarks, inspired by a sardine- 
can’s objections to the “ open sesame” of a 
dull jack-knife, attracted the attention of 
Mrs. Stoddard on the floor above. 


























Gentlemen’s Cafe on main_floor. 
Restaurant and Private Dining- Rooms on_ second floor. 
Two hundred guest rooms, three-fourths of which have 
private bath in connection. 


GRAND PACIFIC HOTEL 


Jackson Boulevard and Clark Street, Chicago, 
EUROPEAN PLA 


Special Facilities for Banquets, Dinners, and After 


Theatre Parties. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 


Rates, from $2 Upwards. 





Boston, Mass. 








BERKELEY HOTEL 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 


EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 


Modern in every detail. 


Convenient to large Stores, Theatres, and all 


places of interest. 
Near Back Bay Stations. 


JOHN A, SHERLOCK, 
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Richard Henry Stoddard 


“What are you doing?” she called down. 

“ Opening a can of sardines.” 

“With what?” 

“A dashed old jack-knife,” cried the ex- 
asperated poet. “ What did you think I 
was opening it with?” 

“Well, dear,” she said, dryly, “I didn’t 
exactly think you were opening it with 
prayer!” 

Mr. Stoddard laughed heartily, and de- 
clared that the story was a base fabrica- 
but it is so characteristic in all de- 
tails that I am confident his recollection 
and not the story was at fault. 

Mr. Stoddard’s first book, Footprints, pub- 
lished in 1849, so little satisfied him that 
he burnt all but a few copies. “And I 
see,” he added, after describing the incident, 
“that some dashed fool paid $63 for one of 
them the other day!” 
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Absolute PURTTY 
Fine BOUQUET 
Moderate PRICE 


Have made 


Great 
Western 
Champagne 


—the Standard of 
American Wines. 


Used in best homes 
for dinners and 
banquets. 


The only American 
Champagne to receive 
GOLD MEDAL at the 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
PLEASANT VALLEY. WINE CO., 

Rheims, N. Y. 





Sole Makers, 


VUVVUVVSVVVSVSSVVSSSEVSEVUVSEVUEVSA 


Sold by respectable wine dealers everywhere. 
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Large.clean.crisp 
flakes. Malted and 
thoroughly cooked. 
Made from the finest 
Southern White Corn. 







One 





APA’S 
SHIR 


is made of 


west , 
asin 
Shirts at 


furnishers’, 
muslin at 


» 36, 41, 
inches 
Samples of this muslin mailed free on application. 

% Ar a ” TT Mz facturers’ Ag 
Treat & COnvERSE, *for'this'Mustin” 
79 & 81 Worth Street, New York 
PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 


BosTon Cuicaco St. Lo 





One taste convinces 


KORN-KRISP 


Best of all modern foods 
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In the United States Mint at Philadelphia—Coining the new Money for the Philippine Isiands 


Making ‘the New Filipino Money 


FEW weeks ago one of the workmen at the Philadelphia 
Mint laid on the desk of the chief clerk a disk of oak some 
twelve inches wide, across which the following legend was 
roughly stencilled: 


FROM THE 
MINT OF THE UNITED STATES 
For TREASURER, MANILA 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
5000 Pesos 


Five hundred casks, each containing 5000 pesos, were to be 
covered with stencilled heads, of which this was a model, and 
shipped by way of New York and the Suez Canal to Manila. 

Filipino money to the amount of $75,000,000 is now being coined 
at the United States Mint. The making*of American dollars being 
for the time intermitted, 100,000 of the new pesos for the Philip- 
pine Islands pour forth daily in their stead. 

The laws regulating the coinage of a new currency for the 
Filipino people, contained in the Acts of Congress of July 1, 1902, 
and March 2, 1903, were called into being by the urgent necessity 
for a new and stable medium which should replace the worn, de- 
preciated silver money in circulation in the Philippines at the 
time of their acquisition by the United States. Following out the 
policy of giving the people of the islands as large a share as 
practicable in the direction of their own affairs, a Filipino named 
Figuero was chosen as the designer of the new coins. His accepted 


design shows on the reverse of the coin the denomination of the 
piece, together with the figure of a woman who holds a hammer 
resting on an anvil, a smoking voleano in the distance. The ob- 
verse bears the shield of the United States, the eagle with out- 
stretched wings hovering above it; the legend reads, “U. S. of 
America.” 

The unit of the new coinage is fixed at 12.9 grains of gold, one- 
tenth alloy. The American dollar contains 25.8 grains, just twice 
as much. The silver peso, 416 grains, also nine-tenths fine, is to 
be issued upon an exchange which is par with the gold unit, and 
worth half a dollar. The half-peso, or fifty-centavo piece, weighs 
208 grains. The twenty-centavo piece weighs 83.1 grains, a little 
less than one-fifth of the peso; the ten-centavo is of 41.55 grains. 
A nickel five-centavo, together with one and half centavo pieces of 
bronze, is also provided for. The urgent demand has made it 
essential that two million pesos be made in a single month. The 
coins are shipped, as fast as they can be completed, to the War De- 
partment at Washington, which has the responsibility for their 
distribution in the islands. 

A visitor seeing the operation of the coining-press for the first 
time will remark its resemblance to a giant chain link, set on end. 
The upper half of the stamp carries one die, the lower half 
another. After a swift, infallible thrust from the two, out comes 
the Philippine peso, ready to go to the War Department, and thence 
to the Philippines, carrying stable conditions, confidence, and the 
promise of orderly trade to the millions of those far-away islands 
who have never yet known what such things mean. 


How to Get Rid of Mosquitoes 


By 


HERE is a difference in mosquitoes, as there is in men, 
concerning the places in which they like best to live. A 
few are really domestic, in the sense that they live by 
preference with man and about his habitations; but many 
are strictly 


Professor John B. Smith 


from local work when the dominant mosquito breeds twenty or 
more miles away, and what good does it do to oil ponds and streams 

unless we know that mosquitoes breed in them? 
We may say with certainty that no mosquito thus far known 
can develop without wa- 





sylvan, and do not molest 
him unless he runs delib- 
erately into their way. A 
very few have never been 
known to bite under any 
provocation, while others 
need no urging whatever, 
and appear to be liteyally 
bloodthirsty. Most of 
them are home __ bodies, 
straying little or not at 
all from the immediate 
surroundings of the point 
where they first reached 
the adult stage, while oth- 
ers travel many miles, and 
supply regions where none 
are native. This argues 
quite a variety of mos- 
quitoes, and, as a matter 
of fact, it is a poor local- 
ity that cannot turn out 
twenty or more species of 
the pest. It is the failure 
to realize this point—the 
tendency to consider that 
all mosquitoes are alike 
and equally pestiferous— 
that is responsible for un- 








ter enough to breed in; 
but we cannot say that 
in all waters mosquitoes 
will thrive. In fact, we 
are now learning that 
there are many swamp 
areas, once supposed to be 
prolific producers of the 
insects, in which  prac- 
tically none at all de- 
velops. We have also 
learnt that the ugly-look- 
ing pools and ponds cov- 
ered with green duck- 
weed are always “safe,” 
because no larva can exist 
where it cannot freely 
come to the surface; and 
we know that the great 
areas covered by “ cat- 
tails” are also harmless 
from the mosquite stand- 
point, though the reasons 
for this are not yet clear. 

We have thus narrowed 
the problem materially, 
and can say that, in gen- 
eral, mosquitoes’ either 
breed close to the places 








satisfactory results among 
mosquito crusades. What 
benefit can be expected 


Collecting Specimens from a common Type of Breeding-place. 
Water like this should be drained or covered with Crude Oil 
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where they occur in num- 
bers, or that they come 
in like a thief in the night 


Stagnant 


































































































Model 21; Price, $850; With Top, $900. 


Electric Vehicles 


Nocomplications. Turn on power and 
steer. Electric brake. Drop postal for 
catalogue. Many more models and 
prices. 
International Motor Car Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Agencies in all principal cities, 




















She Leocomobile is the best automobile 


Our steam cars for 1903 are the result of over four years’ manu- 
facture, in which time we have made and sold five thousand vehicles. 
[he lLocomobile steam car is comfortable and convenient, and has 
won many prizes for speed, reliability, and hill-climbing in all parts 
of the world. A customer writes, ** / a the owner of one of your 
earliest steam machines, No.7 (built in 1899), which still gives good 


satisfaction.” Prices from $650 upwards. The Dos-a-Dos, herein 
illustrated, is only one of many sensible and handsome styles, Write 
Jor catalogue, or visit any branch office for demonstration on the 
road. 


° a a 
The Locomobile Co. of America 
GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY, BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 
BRANCHES: New York—Broadway, corner 76th Street ; Boston— 
15 Berkeley Street ; Philadelphia—249 North Broad Street; Chicago 
—1354 Michigan Avenue ; London—39 Sussex Place, South Kensing- 
ton ; Paris—32 Avenue de la Grande-Armée. 


















































































TROUT FISHING 


IN CANADA 


For trustworthy information 
apply to 


ROBERT KERR, “*°*iwanacen, MONTREAL 





Practical Golf 


by 
WALTER J. TRAVIS 


Former Amateur Golf Champion of the United States 


Profusely Illustrated from Photographs 


Crown 8vo, 200 pages, $2.00 net 
Postage extra 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 
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from shore points. In the eastern United 
States there is only one species—the salt- 
marsh mosquito—of which it is positively 
known that it travels great distances. Any 
point between twenty and forty miles from 
a marshy coast is liable to invasion by this 
species, though at the latter distance their 
occurrence is only occasional and their stay 
usually short. In the highlands at points 
away from the coast, and even in cities, 
towns, and’ villages near the shore, the pres- 
ence of any considerable number of mosqui- 
toes continuing steadily through the season 
indicates the existence of some local breeding- 
place; and such breeding-places may occur 
even in our very houses. A forgotten bucket 
of water in the cellar or just outside will 
serve to develop hundreds; a rain-barrel is 
good for thousands per week unless securely 
covered, and any vessel, even a tin can, in 
which water ‘remains continuously for, more 
than a week, may serve as a source of sup- 
ply. It must be realized that no pool is too 
insignificant to be utilized by a female mos- 
quito who has a batch of eggs to be placed. 
The number of possible breeding-places is, 
therefore, very large; and, as a general rule, 
the largest are the safest, because they usu- 
ally harbor many creatures that prey upon 
mosquito larva. 

To make any campaign entirely effective, 
all breeding-places must be dealt with; and 
for this purpose there is no more effective 
destructive agency than kerosene oil of a 
low grade. Though the mosquito larva is 
strictly aquatic, it depends upon getting its 
air-supply from above the surface through a 
short tube at its anal extremity. If the 
surface is coated with kerosene, access to 
the air is barred except at the. cost of a 
dose of oil, and there is for the unfortunate 
wriggler only a choice of deaths: it either 
stifles for lack of air, or it is poisoned by the 
kerosene which gets into its breathing sys- 
tem. The method is a good one, and abso- 
lutely effective; but the oil is offensive, and 
the applications must be repeated at short 
intervals. A better method, therefore, is to 
destroy the breeding-places altogether, so 
as to get a permanent result. <A_ little 
grading and filling here and there, to get rid 
of depressions that fill with the rains, a 
ditch or two to drain a low place, and 
local exemption may often be gained. Wa- 
ter-barrels and imperfectly closed cisterns 
may be kept quite safe by placing in them a 
few little fish of almost any species: gold- 
fish will do, or the little minnows that may 
be found in almost every stream or pond 
throughout the country. 

Where are mosquitoes during the winter? 
In our houses, of course! There is probably 
not a cellar in any district where the com- 
mon Culex pungens occurs in any number 
that does not have its winter population of 


mosquitoes. They get into the darkest 
corners in October and November, settle 


against the wall not over four feet from the 
ground, as a rule, and there remain until 
the warm days of April and early May bring 
them out—all females and all ready to re- 
produce. A very material setback to breed- 
ing can be given through systematically 
clearing out all hibernating specimens by 
fumigating with sulphur, formaldehyde, or 
pyrethrum. Lest this seem a petty process 
for killing off a few, it may be reported that 
over a thousand examples have been found 
in one cellar. Every such hibernate means 
at least 150 and probably 200 eggs, or from 
15,000 to 20,000 possible mosquitoes by the 
end of May if breeding-places exist for them. 

In early spring the woodland pools and 
springs begin to swarm with wrigglers, and 
one large brown species termed cantans will 
travel to near-by dwellings: therefore such 
pools should be drained or oiled by the mid- 
dle of April. The rain-barrel or house mos- 
quito does not get a fair start until well 
along in May, and then systematic treatment 
of sewer catch-basins and cesspools must be- 
gin. Cesspools can be tightly covered, and 
so made safe; the basins must be treated 
with oil or some other disinfectant at least 
once in two weeks during a dry spell and 
within a week after every heavy rain. De- 
fective gutters which allow water to col- 
lect and stand should be mended, and, in 
general, the insignificant pools and puddles 
should first be looked after, leaving larger 
permanent bodies of water to be dealt with 
by fish and other aquatic enemies of the 
mosquito. 
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Electric and Gasoline 


Vehicles for Touring, Pleasure 
Driving, Private Carriage Service, 
kinds of 


and all business uses. 








Columbia Electric Tonneau 
By substituting a rumble seat or a hamper in place of 
the removable rear body, or by leaving the rear platform 
vacant for heavy luggage, the style of the vehicle may 
be changed to meet.a variety of special requirements. 








Our New Catalogue will be 
mailed on request 
In print and illustration this catalogue is 
the most artistic book of its kind ever 
issued. The pictures and description 
cover the full 
mobiles, including electric Runabouts, 
Victorias, Phaetons, Surreys, Ton- 
neaus, Cabriolets, Coupes, Brough- 
ams, Hansoms, Busses, Special 
Service and Delivery Wagons, 
Trucks, and the new 24-H.-P. Colum- 
bia Gasoline Touring Car. 


line of Columbia auto- 


BES” Orders for Broughams and Coupés for 
September delivery should be placed immediately 


Electric Vehicle Company 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


NEW YORK SALESROOM : 134-136-138 W. 39th St. 
Opposite Metropolitan Opera House. 
BOSTON: 74-76-78 Stanhope St, 
CHICAGO: 1421 Michigan Ave, 
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Casily the best built car in America 





The 16-H.-P. Locomobile touring car above shown will develop 
23 or more brake horse-power. Weight, about 2100 Ibs. Front ver- 
tical motor, with governor acting on the spark and on the throttle. 
First car to use spark plug chains instead of wires. All inlet and 
exhaust valves can be removed and replaced in less than two minutes, 
Sensible and practical design throughout. No experiment. Price of 
16-H.-P. Chassis, 88200, including tools, spare parts, etc. 


e 
The Locomobile Co. of America 
GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


BRANCHES: New York—Broadway, corner 76th Street ; Boston— 
15 Berkeley Street ; Philadelphia—249 North Broad Street ; Chicago 
—1354 Michigan Avenue; lLondon—39 Sussex Place, South Kensing- 
ton; Paris—32 Avenue de la Grande-Arniée. 






























ASTHMA Cured to stay CURED. Health restored. 
Book 24A, FREE. DR.HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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| BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


Possesses “Peculiar Power as a Nerve Tonic and Exhil- 
' arant,” and “Decided and Permanent Benefit” Re- 
y sults from Its Use in Acid Dyspepsia, Nervous 
} Indigestion and Neurasthenia. “An Effi- 
cient Remedy in a Wide Range of 
( Nervous Disorders.” . 


Dr. J. Allison Hodges, Professor of Anatomy and Clinical Professor of 
Nervous and Mental Diseases, University College of Medicinc, Richmond, Va.: 
Th ossesses decided nerve tonic and restora- 

BUFFALO LITHIA WATER ies properties, and is an efficient remedy 
in a wide range of Nervous Disorders. In all of the many cases of Nervous In- 
digestion and Neurasthenia in which I have prescribed it, it has proved highly 
beneficial. I would especially mention the case of a sufferer from Nervous 
Indigestion who, after visiting most of the noted health resorts, both in this 
country and Europe, without material benefit from any, received decided and 
permanent benefit from this Water.”’ 


Dr. Harvey L. Byrd, 2altimore, President and Professor of Obstetrics and 
Diseases of Women and Children in the Baltimore Medical College, formerly Prof. 
of Practical Medicine, etc.: ‘‘Itis an admirable general tonic and restorative, increas- 
ing the appetite, promoting digestion, and invigorating the general health. It 
is powerfully anti-acid and especially efficacious in Acid Dyspepsia. It is strong- 
ly commended to a very large class of sufferers by a peculiar power as a nerve 
tonic and exhilarant, which makes it exceedingly valuable, where there is nothing 
to contra-indicate its use, in all cases where nervous depression is a symptom.’’ 

Hunter McGuire, M.D., LL. D., ate President and Professor of Clinical 
Surgery, University College of Medicine, Richmond, Va., and E-x-President Amer- 
ican Medical Association, says: ‘‘It has a very marked adaptation to diseases of the 
digestive organs. In that condition especially known as Nervous Dyspepsia, 
frequently caused by over-mental labor, and in those cases also where there is an 
excess of acid, in the process of nutrition, it will be found highly efficacious.”’’ 

The experience of the medical profession with this water in the treatment of 
Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria, Gout, Rheumatism, Renal Calculi, Inflamma- 
tion of the Bladder and All Uric Acid Troubles has been highly satisfactory. Vol- 
uminous medical testimony on request. 


LITHIA W: is for sale by the general drug and mineral 
BUFFALO ATER water trade. 


Hotel at Springs opens June 15th. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 


REDUCED RATES TO ASHEVILLE. | Eczema 


Pennsylvania Railroad will sell account the Meeting 








of the American Society of Civil Engineers, at Ashe- Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
! ville, N. C., June 8th to 12th, excursion tickets from Acne or other skin troubles, 
“ New York to Asheville at the rate of $21.70 for the promptly relieved and cured by 


o 


round trip, tickets to be sold good going June 5th, 6th, 


and 7th, with final return limit of June 15th, inclusive. one 
cent [- $9 00 a dl OZ 
a ome G O J 2.2 year 


a copy 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS This scientific germicide, which 
= is harmless, cures by hilling 
One taste convinces disease germs. Used and 


endorsed by the medical 
profession every where. Sold 
= by leading druggists. It not 
/ at tle “> 25 cents we a 
trial bottle. The genuine bears 
Best of all modern foods my signature. Accept no 
a : = substitutes. Address 


FOR MEN OF BRAINS 
1G ARS or Cfahenctact ois, 
4 New York. 
Valuable Booklet on the 


“MADE AT KEY weEesTtT.— | FREE {fyeatment of oe 























Rye 


“On Every Tongue.” 


Scientifically distilled; naturally aged; best and safest for all uses. 
Famous all over the world, and sold by leading dealers every where. 





BERNHEIM BROS., Distillers, ° ° Louisville, Ky. 


















































Sir Henry Irving’s Wit 


Tuat Sir Henry Irving is quite capable 
of maintaining his dignity under somewhat 
trying circumstances is shown by the follow- 
ing anecdote which is told of the tragedian 
by Mr. C. R. Kennedy of the * Everyman” 
company : 

On one occasion Irving’s company, hav- 
ing been called to the theatre for re- 
hearsal, found upon their arrival that they 
were considerably ahead ef time. As Sir 
Henry had not yet arrived, one of the actors 
in the company, who was noted for his ac- 
complishments as a mimic, proceeded to 
give a lively and elaborate imitation of Sir 
Henry’s highly characteristic acting. As he 
finished his demonstration, a well-known 
voice came from the depths of the darkened 
auditorium: 

“Very good,” it said. “ Very good in- 
deed! So good, in fact, that there is no 
need for both of us in this company.” 


THE RETORT COURTEOUS 


Another story from the same source re- 
veals Sir Henry as an efficient hand at 
repartee: 

A brother actor famous for his pom- 
posity and his inordinate ambition was re- 
galing Irving with a forecast of his plans 
for the future. : 

“T shall begin the season.” he announced, 
“with such and such a part; and after that 
I shall appear as Hamlet.” 

“Um!” drawled Irving. “As, — eh,— 
Hamlet, did you say?” 

The other, incensed by the tone of the 
query, bridled up at once. 

“Do you think, Sir Henry,” he demanded, 
indignantly, “that you are the only man 
who can play Hamlet?” 

“Oh no,” rejoined Irving, blandly; “ but I 
am quite sure that you are the only man 
who can’t.” 





Breaking Him In 


By Albert Levering 




















Gurpin. ‘‘ He seems afraid of automo- 
biles.”’ 














Gurpin. ‘‘1 guess this will take the ex- 
tra verve out of him, eh?” 































Gurpin. ‘Git out of the way, there, you 
fool. Don’t you see that automobile ?” 
The Horse. ‘Yes; butitwon’thurt me.” 














The Horse. ‘‘ It’s no use; me for the 


boneyard.” 





Facts about Patents 


Some one has unearthed the interesting 
fact that the first patent ever issued in this 
country was granted to one Samuel Wins- 
low, in 1641, for manufacturing salt. The 
grant was made by the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony for ten years, and was conditional 
upon Mr. Winslow’s completing his plant 
within a year. Later, under the Articles of 
Confederation, the States were permitted to 
issue patents independently, as the original 
colonies had done. The first patent granted 
by the United States as a nation was issued 
to Samuel Hopkins, of Vermont, who claim- 
ed protection for a method of making pot 
and pearl ashes. According to recent esti- 
mates by the Commissioner of Patents, from 
six to seven eighths of the manufacturing 
capital of the United States is based more 
or less directly upon patents. Incidentally, 
it may be noted that the number of applica- 
tions filed at the Patent Office in sixty-five 
years, from 1837 to 1901, reaches the enor- 
mous total of 1,201,346. The number of 
patents actually issued in this country, from 
the time of the earliest records to December 
31, 1901, is 700,341. The nearest approach 
to this by foreign countries is France’s 
record of 330,977 grants, from the most 
ancient records (extending, of course, much 
further into the past than those of this 
country) to the close of the year 1901. 
Great Britain follows with a record of 144,- 
239, while Germany’s total is only 144,239. 
Although this comparison would seem to re- 
dound to the credit of American alertness 
and enterprise, it should be remembered that 
it has been, until recently, much less diffi- 
cult to secure patents here than abroad. 
The grand total of patents issued by the na- 
tions of the world up to the time of the last 
compilation, in 1901, is 2,087,812. 
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Satisfies 


Sense and Senses | 


IT IS NOW KNOWN THAT THE CHIEF 
CAUSE OF SICKNESS AND DISEASE IS 
THE USB OF UNNATURAL FOODS. 


SHREDDED WtEAT BISCUIT 


is your natural food. Natural because its proper- 
ties both in kind and proportion are precisely the 
same as the elements of your body. Its regular 
assimilation insures you absolutely from 
elemental weaknesses and leaves no poorly 
nourished elements in the system for the lodgment 
of disease germs. Shredded Wheatis many times 
more porous than other foods and therefore more 
quickly digested. Keep well by its use and start 
to-day. Combined with fruit, Shredded Wheat is 
seasonable and delicious and satisfies both sense 
and senses. Send for ‘“The Vital Question,” free. 
—our charming 

little cook book, 

illustrated in 

























Address Natural Food Co., |§ 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 



























Colorado 


The delightful country of health 
giving, dry air and inspiring scenery 
is the ideal place fora 


Summer Vacation 


A country perfectly suited for rest, 
recreation or sport, abounding in good 
hotels and boarding places adapted to 
any man’s means. xcursion tickets 
will be sold at very low rates. Only 
one night en route from Chicago. 


All agents sell tickets via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific 
North-Western Line 


Illustrated booklet on 
application to 
Ww. B. KNISKERN, 
CHICAGO ILL. 
or E. L. LOMAX, 
OMAHA, NEB, 
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TALCUM 






oA lositive Relief meee — 
PRICKLY HEAT, 
ING, and 
SUNBURN, oF 34r'stn“o™S , 


“Ai little higher in price, Perhaps, than worthless substi. 
tutes, but a reason for it.”” Removes all odor of perspi- 
G ration. Delightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or mailed 
77 on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 
a . GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 





COOKS FLAKED RICE. 


ABSOLUTELY No 








BREAD MACHINE 


For HousEHOLp USE 

Sifts the flour and mixes 10 Ibs. | 

of best bread in 3 minutes. Sold | 

subject to trial and approval. Send | 
Sor Booklet. Agents wanted. 

Scientific Bread Mach. Co. | 

(Cyrus CHAMBERS, JR.) 
52nd and Media Sts., Philadelphia 
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One taste convinces | 


~ KORN-KRISP 


! Best of all modern foods 





| HARPER @ BROTHERS, NEW YORK 























COOHING. 


Fly-Rods 
and Fly-Tackle 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO THEIR 
MANUFACTURE AND USE 


Revised Edition 
By H. P. WELLS 


Author of “ The American Salmon- Fisherman” 





This is a new edition of a book which is already a 
standard on the subject of fishing with a rod. Mr. 
Wells is an experienced fisherman, and he has added 
materially to this volume. The book goes into all 
necessary details, with drawings and diagrams of the 
manufacture and use of rods and fly-tackle and the 
making of flies. ‘The book is the best authority on 
this subject in existence. 


Illustrated with Diagrams 
Post 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, $1.75 net 









vi PISO'S CURE FOR pw 
RES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 

bel Best Gongh Syrup, ‘l'astes Good. U 

w” in time. Sold by druggists. 
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20th CENTURY LIMITED. 


20 HOUR TRAIN TO CHICAGO. 
NEW YORK CENTRAL AND LAKE SHORE. 
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NOTHING DOING! 








RELIABLE NOISELESS 


Simply constructed, easily ope rated, ele atly ap “A ointed, and economically maintained, it is the one form of power boat that leaves nothing to ask 
for, nothing to be desired. “ THE IDE ‘Al LAUNCH.” No other type of power boat affords the comfort and luxury of the Electric Launch. 


Can be used everywhere with our New Portable Charging Plants. 
Also VAPOR RACING BOATS. SEVERAL 20-MILE BOATS NOW BUILDING. 
Our custom is to carry a stock of the various sizes, but as these have all been disposed of, intending purchasers should order immediately, so boats 
can be completed for use this season. 
30 minutes from Lib- Ave. A Station on prop- 


ery St. NY Coy. ~The Electric Launch Co., Bayonne City, N. J. sce x50 





POSITS TSS TOOTS OPPS OOTP OCCT TOOTS O OT 








Can be connected 

50 with any spigot 

or attached to 

— wall. Any per- 

son can adjust it 

easily and without effort. Diam- 
eter, 10 inches. Makes 2000 
Revolutions a Minute. Throws a 


One taste convinces 


KORN-KRISP 


Best of all modern foods 





current of air as strong as any $15 
electric fan, without any noise or 
annoyance. It has no equal for the 
sick room Descriptive Circular Free. 


PRICE, COMPLETE, $1.50 AGENTS WANTED 
DELAWARE RUBBER CO., Dept. 74, 631 Market Street, Phila., Pa. 


have been cured by us. Write 





MO R PH | N E and LIQUOR HABITS CURED 
Thousands, having failed elsewhere, 


The Dr.J.L.Stephens Cv., Dept.57, Lebanon, Ohio 











Steam and Sail Yachts, Row Boats, 
Hunting Boats, Canoes. Send 10c. for 
80-page catalog, giving the truth in 
detail about the best boats built. 
RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. 
Box 17, Racine, Wis. 
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Hunter 
Baltimore Ryc } 


The perfect type of 





The 
American 
Gentleman’s 
Whiskey 


Always Best 
Batti 73 nal 
mee Every Test 


BALTIMORE. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 





For Reasons 
of State 


| A vivid little love story, 

. beautifully Wustrated; told 
Lackawanna simply, but with appealing 
Railroad interest. The story is con- 
itained in a 128-page book 
which describes some of the most delight- 
ful mountain and lake resorts in the East. 
Sent free on receipt of 5 cents in stamps 
to cover postage. Address, T. W. Lee, 
General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna 
Railroad, New York City. 


The 
Substitute 


By WILL N. HARBEN 


Author of “Abner Daniel,” etc. 

















A love story of Northern Georgia. A 
young man of humble birth but natively 
fine character is befriended by an old 
man who desires to atone for a past sin 
by so educating and training him that 
he may become his moral substitute in 
the eyes of Providence. Hence the name. 
From the first chapter to the last there is a 
continuous flow of anecdote and humor- 
ous reminiscence. 


Cloth, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y 











